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—= RONALD books in education .. . — 


Popular textbook incorporates modern concepts of the 
child's physical, emotional, social, and intellectual develop- 
ment, and related educational procedures. Stressing the 
teacher's daily activities, the book explains concepts and 


eo 
TEACHING in techniques such as child growth and development, course-of- 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL study planning, use of problems and projects, learning 
outcomes, creative learning, discussion procedures, use of 
visual aids, etc, The responsibilities of the classroom teacher 
Marie A. Mehl, Hubert H. Mills, and discussed include directing extraclass activities; counseling; 
Hart 8. Douglass—ell University of Colorode measuring, evaluating pupil growth; assisting in curriculum 
planning; etc. “Excellent for general elementary methods 
people... ’—-WARD TUCKER, College of Idaho, 2nd Ed., 
1958, 518 pp.. illus. $6.50 





This standard textbook discusses the high school teacher | 
as the director of student learning. It analyzes his relation- 
ships with pupils, co-workers, and the local community; 


emphasizes the application of sound principles of teaching TEACHING in 


and learning. The book discusses the adoption of psycho- 
logical, sociological principles; shows how to select and HIGH SCHOOL 


organize curricular materials for traditional and core-cur- 


riculum classes; outlines -procedures for dealing effectively Hubert H. Mills and Harl R. Douglass 
with student abilities, needs, backgrounds, interests; etc. —both University of Colorado 
“Practical, well-written... shows genuine understanding 


of the problems of the classroom teacher.’—-L. R. DAVIS. 
University of Alabama. 2nd Ed., 1957. 516 pp., illus, $6.50 


Noted for its breadth of scholarship and careful documen- 
tation, this book views education as an aspect of the total 


A HISTORY of cultural scene—-the product of economic, social, political, 


religious, moral, and intellectual factors. Social evolution is 


EDUCATION related to educational change; examples of primitive, Ori- 


ental, and Western societies are discussed. Throughout, the 


‘ 


A Social Interpretation book stresses not only formal education practices, but also 
the formal education which derives from life and cultural 

James Mulhern, conditioning. A complete account is given of recent develop- | 
University of Pennsylvania ments in Europe and Russia. A well written textbook...” 
PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 2nd Ed., 1959. 754 pp. 
$7.50 


This practical manual focuses on concrete solutions to 
actual study problems. Geared to student interests and as- 
pirations, it covers such important areas as controlling con- 


centration, learning to remember, note-taking, and writing LEARNING to STUDY 


reports. An effective formula for study—the Triple-S 


Technique-—-presents a simple framework for getting the William W. Farquhar and 
most from reading assignments. Many self-appraisal tests are John D. Krumboltz—both Michigan 
included, along with a helpful ‘“Self-Checking Study Pro- State University; and 

gress Chart.” ‘Interesting—challenging—soundly based on C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
common learning habits. Should be used as a ready refer- University of Minnesota 
ence.’—ESTHER J. McCONIKE, Western Reserve Uni- 

versity, 1960. 243 pp., illus. Pater Cover $2.25 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 
THE FATE OF FEDERAL AID 


The recent Congressional defeat of President Kennedy’s 
bill for governmental aid to public schools let loose a 
flood of bitter criticism, Many newspapers, organizations, 
and individuals who resisted efforts to include private 
schools as beneficiaries of the bill immediately jumped to 
conclusions and laid the blame at the door of the Catho- 
lic Church. The béte noire turned out to be a Democratic 
Congressman from New York City, whose vote turned the 
scales against the bill in the House Rules Committee. The 
fact that two other Catholic Democrats voted for the bill 
either was overlooked or explained away on the ground 
that they are from Indiana and Massachusetts and, hence, 
of a different breed. 

Che church problem is doubtless an underlying element 
in the current controversy over Federal aid to education. 
Proponents of such aid to public schools only are within 
their constitutional rights when they castigate those who 
seem to be primarily responsible for blocking legislation 
for the improvement of education on a national scale. 
Whether it is desirable and wise to use tactics which are 
more than vaguely reminiscent of the Catholic-Protestant 
struggle of a century or more ago is another question. 

Ihe eagerness to brand the Catholic Church as the 
scapegoat blinds many to the reality of another type of 
opposition to Federal aid by those who are convinced of 
its dangers to national welfare, Surely there are members 
of Congress who agree with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Roger A. Freeman, and others who ad- 
vance several reasons for avoiding Federal aid, It cannot 
be said that these views are without influence in or out 
of Congress. Apart from opposition on the basis of con- 
viction, it also is necessary to recognize the possibility of 
less logical reasons for voting or for working against the 
President's bill. 

All is far from lost for the supporters of Federal aid to 
education, even if limited to public education. The 87th 
Congress still will be in session in 1962 and the campaign 
for Federal aid can be continued, Success has greater pos- 
sibilities if the effort is distributed, not concentrated on 
one form. of the opposition, Also, human relations are 
better served. 

Ihe issue of Federal aid to education is a complicated 
one and it has a long history, Responsible institutions and 
individuals owe it to the public and to themselves to fight 
for or against it by means of fair and rational procedures. 
To single out a religious group for concentrated criticism 
is to promote prejudice and eventually persecution, 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


THE DROP-OUT PROBLEM 

Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
issued a statement on Sept. | warning that 2,500,000 of 
the 10,800,000 students enrolled in grades 9-12 of the pub- 
lic and non-public schools this fall will drop out before 
graduation, He urged the co-operation of all citizens to 
encourage young people to complete their schooling. 

“The majority of drop-outs come from backgrounds of 
semi-literacy and poverty, sometimes crime, often neglect. 
Although the early grades offer the underprivileged child 
some measure of security, by the time he reaches high 
school the sociological pressures from outside are domi- 
nant. Three out of five drop-outs have not even had the 
benefits of guidance and counseling to help them adjust 
sights to potentials. But even among the sizeable number 
of drop-outs from more privileged families there is a 
background of parental indifference to the worth of edu- 
cation. 

“We commonly say that education is opportunity. 
Education is opportunity in varying measure, the varia- 
bles -being not only the native limitations of individual 
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ability but also the social and economic. roadblocks to 
individual pursuit of excellence, All too often we under- 
mine our country’s greatest resource, its brainpower, 
through indifference, complacency, and improvidence. 

“We talk-of mobilizing our strength, but the only kind 
of mobilization sure to preserve our traditional institu- 
tions of government, and thereby our accustomed way of 
life, is mobilization of the minds of all our people, All 
of us, working together, must exert to the utmost our 
ingenuity and creativity to accomplish the great task be- 
fore us.” 


THE VALUE OF MEMORY 

Nothing in life can be accomplished without cultivation 
of the memory, a distinguished English scholar declared 
Sept. 17 at Yale University. Prof. Louis L. Martz, chair- 
man, English department, speaking before the freshman 
class, said that the belief that nothing is ever destroyed, 
that everything is remembered, is perhaps “the best 
description of a scholar’s function that I have ever heard.” 
It also is one of the best descriptions of the idea of a 
university. “What is a university but a vast, intricate, 
dedicated effort to probe the memory of what mankind 
has been and of what the universe has been, in order to 
find out what mankind may be, and what the universe 
may be?” 

He cited the great collections of a university such as 
Yale—in books, art, science, and many other fields—and 
said “these materials do not lie in dead storage. While 
you are engaged in storing and restoring your memories 
as Yale students, hundreds of older scholars, from every 
part of the world, are here at Yale, storing and restoring 
their memories because they believe that nothing is ever 
destroyed.” Yale’s vast scientific laboratories are “dynamic 
centers of the memory.” It may seem strange to call them 
this, “for you may think of them as only producing the 
new.” But a scientific laboratory is just a museum of a 
different kind, and “science like literature builds upon 
the methods and discoveries and errors of the past. More 
than this, all science seeks to discover the knowledge of 
what has been.” 

From the study of astronomy to the study of the atom, 
“we are only now beginning to examine the immensity 
of these structures which may be said to extend as far 
beyond the microscope as the outer universe extends be- 
yond the telescope.” 

Both Pascal and St, Augustine knew the great value of 
the cultivation of the memory. He cited Pascal's statement 
that “memory is necessary for all the operations of rea- 
son,” and the fact that all of St. Augustine’s teaching was 
“based upon the powerful conviction that the human 
memory is‘an instrument of infinite possibilities.” 


CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

Estimated enrollments totalling an all-time high of 
95,750 and an expansion of graduate study have marked 
the opening of the academic year at the seven colleges 
of the City University of New York, according to Chan- 
cellor John R, Everett. “A major objective of the year 
will be to organize our first doctoral programs and to 
obtain state financial support for them. We must also 
work vigorously to build the buildings and develop the 
programs needed for the new bumper crop of high school 
graduates that will be ready for college in 1964. A master 
plan for the development of the university is now being 
prepared.” 

The seven institutions are the Bronx Community Col- 
lege, Queensborough Community College, City College, 
Queens College, Staten Island Community College, Hunt- 
er College, and Brooklyn College. The senior colleges ac- 
cepted about 38% of those who applied. 

Dr. Everett called attention to new graduate programs. 
A five-year curriculum for architects will be opened by 
the City College School of Technology. Two M.A. pro- 
grams given jointly by three colleges of the City Uni- 
versity of New York will be offered for the first time, one 
in Russian area studies and the other in philosophy. The 
joint programs will pool the faculty and faery resources 
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of City, Hunter, and Brooklyn Colleges. New masters 
programs will be given by City College in physics, Queens 
College in secondary school administration, and Brooklyn 
College in teaching children of Puerto Rican origin. 

Hunter College, co-operating with Columbia University 
and Syracuse University, under grants from the State 
Senate and the Ford Foundation, will institute an intern- 
ship program for graduate students of government who 
will serve on the staff of members of the New York State 
Senate and its standing committees. Under grants from 
the National Science Foundation, the colleges will conduct 
a number of institutes to up-date high-school science 
teachers in work in their fields: Brooklyn College in 
mathematics, Queens College in mathematics, and Bronx 
Community College, in association with City College, in 
physics and related sciences. 


EXPANSION OF EDUCATION IN AFRICA 

UNESCO—Two bold plans for the educational develop- 
ment of Africa were unanimously approved in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, at the closing session of a conference of 
African states on the development of education—a short- 
term plan, 1961-66, and a long-term plan, 1961-80. The 
conference, which met May 15-25, 1961, was convened 
jointly by the Unesco and the UN Economic Commission 
for Africa. The two programs were contained in a plan 
for African educational development which was immedi- 
ately named the “Addis Ababa Plan” as it was ceremoni- 
ously signed on a parchment scroll by the representatives 
of 31 African states and territories and four European 
powers with African responsibilities which attended this 
conference. 

The short five-year plan calls for raising primary school 
enrollment in Africa from its present figure of 40% of the 
school-age population to 51% by 1966. This means that 
enrollment must increase from over 11,000,000 children 
at present to nearly 15,000,000, At the same time, second- 
ary school enrollment is to take a proportionally bigger 
jump, rising from three per cent of the primary school 
population to nine per cent. 

The 20-year plan foresees the establishment of universal 
primary education throughout Africa by 1980 and 30% 
of the children completing primary school enrolled in 
secondary schools. This long-term plan also envisages a 
substantial increase in the field of higher education so 
that 20% of secondary school pupils will go on to uni- 
versities. In other words, university enrollment is to rise 
from two-tenths per cent to two per cent of the primary 
school-age population, a tenfold increase over present fig- 
ures. Both plans demand a tremendous increase in teacher 
training at all levels and the stepping-up of specialized 
vocational and technical training. 

The bulk of the cost of these plans is to be borne by 
African states themselves. In this connection, the Addis 
Ababa conference approved a recommendation by Unesco 
and the UN Economic Commission for Africa that African 
member states should make every effort to raise the per- 
centage of national income devoted to education to a 
figure of three to four per cent over the next five years 
and to six per cent by 1980. 

The cost of the five-year plan is estimated at 
$4,150,000,000, of which some $2,840,000,000 are expected 
to be provided by African states, The difference of 
$1,310,000,000 over the five years must be financed from 
outside national and international sources, Costs of the 
long-term program should reach their peak in 1970, when 
total annual expenditures would amount to $1,790,000,000, 
with a deficit of nearly $1,000,000,000 to be made up from 
outside sources. After 1970, deficits should gradually drop, 
and, by 1980, they should decline to less than $400,000,000 
a year, with African states contributing $2,600,000,000 
annually. 


MIDWEST COLLEGE COUNCIL 
Twelve liberal arts @plleges have announced the forma- 
tion of the Midwest College Council to help well-qualified 
eastern secondary school students and their parents be- 
come more familiar. with college opportunities, The col- 
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leges are four-year, accredited coeducational institutions, 
with student enrollments ranging from 500 to 1,500. While 
some draw from as many as 36 states, the preponderance 
of their students come from within the home state and 
those immediately adjoining. A three-part program will 
be directed toward making the colleges more national in 
character, The institutions are: Albion (Mich.) College, 
Beloit (Wis.) College, Hamline University (St. Paul, 
Minn.), Hanover (Ind.) College, Heidelberg College (Tif- 
fin, Ohio), Hiram (Ohio) College, Hope College (Holland, 
Mich.), Kalamazoo (Mich.) College, Lake Forest (Ill) 
College, Monmouth (IIL) College, Ripon (Wis.) College, 
and Rockford (Ill) College. The executive committee is 
composed of the presidents of six of the colleges: Louis 
W. Norris, Albion; Paul H. Giddens, Hamline; Paul F. 
Sharp, Hiram; Weimer K, Hicks, Kalamazoo; William G. 
Cole, Lake Forest; and Fred O. Pinkham, Ripon. 

For those who fear that it costs more to attend college 
farther from home, the 12 institutions point out that 
tuition, room, and board at colleges like theirs are about 
$500 a year less than at comparable eastern colleges and 
universities, Round-trip travel to the midwest may average 
well under $150 a year, since most students go to and 
from college by car-pool or bus, or at special train rates. 
Known as “seven-day” colleges, each offers varied week- 
end activities, precluding expensive “week-ends in town,” 
while informal entertainment and dress also keep costs 
lower than at many eastern institutions. 

The program will contrast the so-called “rolling” ad- 
missions policy of most midwestern colleges with that of 
eastern institutions which do not notify applicants of 
acceptance or rejection until May. Under the midwestern 
procedure, it was explained, applicants are judged as the 
year “rolls” along and usually learn of a college’s decision 
within two to four weeks of completing application. 

Admissions decisions in the midwest are made largely 
on the basis of high-school records rather than by a strict 
comparison of College Entrance Examination Board scores 
with those of other applicants, though the scores also are 


weighed. The level of achievement each college requires 
is determined by the performance of students already 
enrolled. 


AFRICAN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
SEMINAR IN 1962 


The seventh seminar of the Comparative Education 
Society will take place Aug, 11-Sept. 15, 1962, in Tangan- 
yika, South Africa, Ghana, and other African countries. 
As in previous years, the participants will visit colleges, 
schools, teachers’ colleges, and universities, and will have 
many opportunities to discuss educational problems with 
native authorities. Professors of education and of other 
academic and professional areas, as well as college deans 
and presidents and school superintendents, are invited 
to join this seminar. Information may be obtained from 
the administrative director of the program, who also is 
secretary-treasurer ef the Comparative Education Society, 
Prof. Gerald H. Read, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND INCOME 
OF SCIENTISTS 


A preliminary report of the earnings of American 
scientists during 1960, issued by the National Register of 
Scientific and Technical Personnel in July, indicates that 
there is no necessary correlation between advanced de- 
grees and level of income. Although holders of the doc- 
torate, especially medical degrees, received the highest 
pay, such factors as professional experience and employ- 
ment partly offset the economic advantages of academic 
degrees. 

The median salary reported for 1960 was $9,000 and 
represents a $1,100 increase over the median annual salary 
($7,900) reported to the National Register during 1956-58. 
The gross income data for 1959 reveals an average incre- 
ment of about $1,000 over the median salaries reported 
for 1960 by these registered scientists, This additional in- 
come may be due for the most part to supplementary 
employment, royalties, consulting fees, honoraria, etc. 
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Medical sciences is the field in which the highest median 
gross income was reported—$14,000, Physics and chemical 
engineering were second, each with $11,000. Scientists in 
agricultural sciences reported the lowest—$7,000 for both 
1959 income and 1960 median salary. Six other fields also 
show a 1959 income in the same amount as the 1960 
salary. 

OF particular interest in this study is the difference 
between median salary and median gross income, indi- 
cating which scientists receive additional earnings over 
basic salary. Again, highest degree does not appear to be 
the only factor, Holders of bachelor’s and Ph.D. degrees, 
in the aggregate of all fields, do not show additional in- 
come, The lower median salary reported by the master’s 
degree group, as compared with those with the bachelor’s, 
is offset at the gross income level, where both groups are 
equal, Registrants with professional medical degrees 
(M.S., D.D.S., D.V.M.) in the biological and medical 
sciences are the only ones to report more than $1,000 
difference, The highest median earnings were reported by 
scientists with the Ph.D, or its equivalent (i.e., Ed. 

Sc. D., etc.) with the exception of four fields: biological, 
medical, and earth sciences and “other specialties.” 

In terms of percentages, 37% of the 1960 registrants 
held a Ph.D., 23% the master’s, and 34% the bachelor’s 
degree. About three per cent reported professional medi- 
cal degrees and two, less than bachelor’s. 


ADVANCED TRAINING FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

The start of a great expansion and a major advance in 
the postgraduate program of Princeton University’s Wood- 
row Wilson School, designed to prepare personnel for 
careers in public and international affairs, was announced 
in August by Pres. Robert F. Goheen. This significant 
development was made possible by the generosity of 
anonymous donors who have established an endowed 
foundation with assets of approximately $35,000,000 for 
the accomplishment of this purpose at Princeton Uni- 
versity. The new fund is separate and distinct from Prince- 
ton’s general endowment and from the university’s current 
capital campaign which has raised $41,000,000 toward a 
goal of $53,000,000. " 

Pres. Goheen said, “The magnificent action of the 
donors in establishing this foundation enables Princeton 
University to do what it and other universities have long 
wished to do: establish professional education for the 
public service ai a level of excellence comparable to the 
country’s best schools of medicine and law. The donors 
wish to provide gifted students and governmental officials 
with the finest possible preparation for careers in the 
re service, with particular emphasis on foreign affairs. 

: The major objectives of the new program will be 
“to augment the flow of well-prepared people into posi- 
tions of public responsibility, and to set by example new 
patterns of excellence throughout the nation in educa- 
tion for the public service.” 

A study committee, headed by Prof. Gardner Patterson, 
director, Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, has been working on a comprehensive 
program for submission to the faculty this fall. The com- 
mittee has explored curricular matters, new teaching 
methods, the question of incorporating savereumnatal 
experience into the program, and all sible avenues of 
bringing promising students to the highest level of pro- 
fessional competence, Programs of instruction will be 
developed for government employees at mid-career as well 
as for recent college graduates. 
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Special Section featuring capsule reviews of signifi- 
cant U. S. and foreign books. 
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ETHICS, EXAMINATIONS, 
AND EDUCATION 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


Professor of Educational History and Comparative Education 
School of Education, New York University 


Ayyonr who ever had even a remote connec- 
tion with a school or college is familiar with the 
practice of cheating, cribbing, or copying on an 
examination. But every 12 months or so we re- 
express our horror at new reports about how 
young people try to apply techniques to obtain 
high grades on tests in the absence of correspond- 
ing knowledge. The less scrupulous among the 
adults wink and recall what they got away with 
in their younger years. The moralistic among us 
demand various reforms, from punishment 
through better ethical teachings to the abolition 
of examinations. 

The recent revelation of the low state of ethi- 
cal behavior in some circles in government, busi- 
ness, industry, culture, and the church once more 
have focused attention on the school as the 


source of the wisdom and inspiration which 
would raise the national index of honesty. But 
what has been happening in the educational 
world is not likely to make people convinced that 


the school and college can work the miracle. We 
are more and more aware of the prevalence of 
copying on tests, possessing questions in advance, 
ghost writing of research papers and even dis- 
sertations, and other malpractices. When one 
also considers the variety of ways in which aca- 
demic ethics gets a beating, then there is justifi- 
cation for such a term as payola, pedagogica. 
Even if the great majority of scholastic and 
academic personnel on both sides of the desk 
were clean and aboveboard, there can be no 
doubt that there is something basically wrong 
in the academic world. A foreign guest of the 
U. S. government recently rendered his opinion 
of the ethical malaise of academia by applying 
the two words summing up the judgment of 
Variety of a weak new play. 

Tests have become increasingly important in 
the life of every pupil, student, and civil servant. 
In addition to the class examinations, there are 
the Regents in New York State, entrance and 
achievement tests, 1.Q.’s, scholarship tests, and 
so on. We have tests on all levels—national in- 
cluded. Rare is the person who will pass into a 
higher school, win a degree, obtain a professional 
license, or receive an appointment to a desirable 
position without some form of examination. The 
stakes in doing well on examinations are high. 
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Temptation usually is present. The personal con- 
flict is not always resolved in favor of honor and 
uprighteousness. _ 

We can go back into history for a bit of solace. 
The civil service examination system with its 
variations, established in China a millenium or 
more ago, was conducted in sealed individual 
cells from which candidates did not budge for 
three days. Before entering the examination 
room, the candidates were searched carefully for 
any aids they might have concealed on their per- 
sons. In spite of all the precautions, in spite of 
the death penalty for examiners and examinees 
when the cheaters were caught, there is live evi- 
dence of the circumvention of the rigid rules 
against external help on the civil service tests. 
The Gest Oriental Library at Princeton Univer- 
sity possesses a “cribbing garment” which was 
rented to those intending to cheat. When sewn 
into the coat, this garment could be smuggled 
into the cell and the candidate could gopy, at 
leisure and without fear of detection, any num- 
ber of the 722 essays based on the Confucian 
writings. By coincidence, the New York State 
Civil Service Commission reported in June that, 
on 71 police test papers submitted from 1951 to 
1959 in Suffolk County, answers had been 
changed, papers exchanged, and grades raised. 
Apparently, present-day dishonesty is consider- 
ably less surreptitious than the historical proto- 
type. 

The examination question played an import- 
ant part in education and in social life in Ger- 
many of the late 19th and early 20th centuries, 
to judge by the suicides reported in the press and 
dramatized in the fictional writings of the period. 
And speaking of suicides, one of the burning 
issues of Japanese education today is the preva- 
lence of the ‘Examination Hell.” 

Readers of the daily press will recall the pro- 
tests by university and secondary school students 
against rigid tests in such widely spaced countries 
as Italy, France, Burma, and Israel, to mention 
only some. The awe which was lavished on ex- 
aminations in the past appears to be disappearing 
fast. This is a contributory factor to the rise of 
dishonesty in education. 

Those who had a hand in introducing uni- 
form tests into America must have had lofty 
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motives in mind. A report of the New York State 
Board of Regents in 1864 explained the value 
of the Regents examinations as follows: “It is 
the system of State competitive examinations, 
which gives to public education in Europe much 
of that thoroughness and exactness which is 
wanting in this country, and without which 
schools fail everywhere to produce their highest 
results.” In less than a century, the ability of the 
Regents to maintain high scholastic standards 
crumbled under the combined onslaught of edu- 
cators, pupils, and parents. The loss of prestige 
suffered by this system of testing must have had 
a carry-over effect into the other forms of exam- 
inations. Tests must be easy and pleasant. If they 
were not, then something was wrong with them. 
Since they could not be abolished, then any sort 
of subterfuge, collusion, or form of dishonesty 
would be permissible to advance one’s own in- 
terests. Notwithstanding precautions of various 
types, the administration of tests in an honest 
manner became increasingly difficult. As long as 
many were doing it, there was a feeling of safety 
in numbers with regard to passing tests by other 
means than acquired knowledge. It was rare to 
find student bodies who were shocked at revela- 
tions of cheating on tests. Even faculties and ad- 
ministrators, in many cases, began to adopt a 
fatalistic attitude that an honest testing program 
Was an impossibility. 

The problem of ethics in education raises its 
head in areas other than examinations. This ts 
especially true on the higher levels. There are 
many illustrations of questionable ethical prac- 
tices or downright bad ethics, but we merely will 
point out some of the more glaring instances. 

In the old days, most students of Greek and 
Latin had their “ponies” or predigested transla- 
tions of the classics to cut down the time and 
labor of preparation for class. This practice went 
on in spite of the warnings by professors and 
teachers (“Equo ne credite’”’) for generations—if 
not, indeed, centuries. In point of actual fact, 
some of the instructors in their own youth no 
doubt had relied on the scholastic subterfuge. On 
the face of it, the use of a “pony” was unethical 
because the student was not learning through 
his own effort, but rather by means of an un- 
authorized crutch. However, there were “ponies” 
and “ponies.” The literal translation still re- 
quired work by the student, inasmuch as his text 
and the translation may have represented two 
different textual editions of a classic. The less 
laborious “pony” was the interlinear translation, 
where all one had to do was take,in the foreign 
word and the English equivalent at a single 
glance and the problem was solved. But there 
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still was a third type—the book which not only 
provided an English translation, but also the 
complete parsing of the Latin or Greek words— 
in short, all the answers to virtually all the ques- 
tions that the professor might ask on the morrow. 
Some professors were fooled, others were not. 
Students with good memories and basic learning 
ability were able to amass enough knowledge and 
to develop sufficient skill in working with “pony” 
aids to pass their courses. The ethics of this 
question are clear, even if college and school 
officials chose in many cases not to make any 
issue of the practices. 

The climax occurred once when an advanced 
student of ancient Germanic dialects, who was 
making painful progress with the Biblical ver- 
sions in those languages, suddenly decided to use 
the Vulgate Latin edition as a “pony” to accel- 
erate his Germanic translations. Why didn’t he 
use the King James for even faster resultgy? The 
answer was that his textbook had the Germanic 
on the upper page and the Latin on the lower. 
When called upon to translate in class, his eyes 
fell to the bottom and the resultant translation 
was faultless. 

Students often are required to write document- 
ed themes, term reports, or research projects. 
Some may hand in papers prepared by predeces- 
sors and then suffer in silence when their grade 
is lower than the grade earned by the report a 
year earlier. Instructors encourage students to do 
their own work the hard way, and it is very 
likely that most of them do it. But the fraternity 
files of term papers constitute evidence of some 
use at least of another person’s work. 

Even if the students do their own research and 
their own writing, there still exists an opportun- 
ity lor cheating. The incorporation of passages 
from books quoted without acknowledgment can 
hardly be considered good ethics. Let it be noted, 
however, that in several cases the quotation 
marks may be dropped in transcription from the 
manuscript to the typed page, but such careless- 
ness can be avoided with a little effort. 

The services of a fluent writer, experienced in 
the form of research, may be obtained by more 
affluent students. The ghost writer, who may be 
a professional or another student working his 
way through college, may produce a_ passable 
piece of prose for term report purposes or he 
may even deliver a master’s thesis. During the 
past year, we read in the press about cases of 
doctoral candidates who obtained dissertations 
for a price. Such forms of academic sabotage are 
not necessarily inevitable and ineradicable. The 
requirement of a preliminary outline which is 
corrected by the professor, the inclusion of a 
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question concerning the report on final examina- 
tions, and oral discussions with the student 
throughout the term about his work are some 
practices which have reduced this type of cheat- 
ing to a minimum or even have cut it out en- 
tirely. 

Let us move into the higher reaches of aca- 
demic life. The administration of the Ph.D. and 
other doctoral programs has not been free from 
dubious ethics. The acceptance by a professor of 
the role of guide to a student writing a Ph.D. 
thesis may be seriously questioned at times be- 
cause the faculty member is not a specialist in 
the area of the dissertation. Even worse, a pro- 
fessor may undertake guidance in a field alien 
to him and one which he does not take the 
trouble to get acquainted with while he is in 
charge of the dissertation project. Such a practice 
is not merely unprofessional; it is probably un- 
ethical, inasmuch as one seems to offer expert 
advice which is not actually derived from expert 
knowledge. 

In some institutions, the final oral test for the 
Ph.D. candidate may be conducted without the 
presence of the best qualified professors as ex- 
aminers. While this sometimes may be due to 
absence, illness, or a conflicting academic duty, 
there have been occasions when no one took the 
trouble to invite such a professor to examine the 
candidate. Could it be that the student’s spon- 
sors on the faculty fear to expose him to real 
questions and thus risk the chance of failure? 
This problem is seldom faced in the open by 
university faculties. 

What can we call the conscious and deliberate 
lowering of standards for particular students in 
order to give them good grades or to help them 
obtain their degrees? Is this simplyflexible ad- 
ministration, good human relations, or an ap- 
plication of the doctrine of individual differ- 
ences? Or might it be a matter of un-ethics? 

We will mention briefly the painfully familiar 
practice of conferring honorary degrees upon 
persons whose academic backgrounds and inter- 
ests are limited to the day the hood is draped 
over their shoulders. Over the years, the honor- 
ary degree generally has lost most of its meaning 
when it was granted without apparent relevance 
to academic values. But why should a university 
debase the values which are supposedly basic to 
its functioning and give an honorary doctorate 
—which then might become economically and 
socially unrecognizable from an earned degree— 
to one who has not distinguished himself in an 
academic manner? The historic antiquity of the 
honorary doctorate is no excuse for lack of dis- 
crimination. Let other forms of honor be given 
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to those who deserve them. But the universities 
are employing questionable ethics when they give 
a degree to a tycoon or other person who is not 
identified with higher scholastic values. 

The recent front-page exposure of the foreign 
and domestic diploma or degree mills is fresh 
in the public mind. It would amaze the ethically ~- 
scrupulous to discover the types of people who 
buy phony doctorates and then use them for 
social, financial, or professional advantage. They 
would be even more chagrined if they learned 
that, to many people, the purchase of such a 
degree is defensible and that no opprobrium is 
attached to the individual who can get away with 
it. This is a country of open competition and 
wide opportunity. The status of the ethicality of 
the spurious degree should be obvious. 

Not many are acquainted with the more subtle 
instances of un-ethics which creep in sometimes 
into the hallowed precincts of higher pedagogy. 
Some professors and administrators have fol- 
lowed the example of students (or was it vice 
versa?) in making unauthorized use of various 
writers’ researches and other works. One reads 
passages at times in a textbook which are not too 
remotely dissimilar in style and content to those 
of research monographs or textbooks. One looks 
in vain for an acknowledgment of the source or 
sources. Occasionally, the name of the work from 
which the borrowing apparently was made occurs 
in a solitary footnote or in a bibliography, but 
there is seldom any direct acknowledgment. An- 
other indefensible practice is the borrowing of 
a writer's quotations with his footnotes, but 
without going back to check the originals and 
without giving the intermediary author credit 
for the direct source of the quotation. 

Now we might conjure up all sorts of defense 
for these malpractices. The multiplicity of cita- 
tions sometimes may result in the loss of the 
quotation marks, The new author’s memory may 
be of such a nature that he only can remember 
facts, quotations, and ideas rather than sources. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to doubt that some 
academic writers have applied, with little 
thought of the requirements of ethical behavior, 
someone else’s ideas minus due acknowledgment. 
Not many may be guilty of this type of near- 
plagiarism, but the actions of even a few are of 
significance. All one has to do is check the more 
critical and scholarly reviews in the learned and 
professional journals to find out that the aca- 
demic world suffers occasionally from persons 
whose writings are an affront to scholarship and 
to ethics. 

On the administrative level in colleges and 
universities there are times when ethical behavior 
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gets a bad beating. Favoritism in assignments, 
promotions, and salary increases is one form of 
unethical action; deliberate non-recognition of 
academic merit is another; a third is a lukewarm 
or negative recommendation when a strong one 
is objectively called for. 

Examples of unethical academic practices are 
more plentiful than space, so let us try to reach 
a conclusion. Popular books, sociological and 
similar studies, and daily observation all point 
to the fact that ethics often is taken very lightly 
in industry, commerce, labor, government—and 
education. The question is: Should education go 
along with the crowd or should it repudiate the 
common creed? This is, of course, a rhetorical 
question. If education is to live up to its name 
and function, it must crack down on fraud in 
whatever guise and on whatever level. If edu- 
cators (teachers, professors, and administrators) 
are to serve as examples to the younger genera- 
tions—as, indeed, they must by reason of their 
title—then they must tighten up on ethical be- 
havior all along the line. Their values must not 
be those of the televised travesty of knowledge. 
It is imperative that they concentrate on raising 
the level of the entire educational process to the 
point where ethics is the norm and not the verbal 
hobby of a small number of hard-core diehards 
who are out of tune with the times. 

The tightening-up process may take three 
forms: principle, prevention, and punishment. 
In the first place, a deep understanding and ap- 
preciation of ethical values must be communi- 
cated to all who are undergoing or transmitting 
education. The idea of doing the right and hon- 
orable thing, in terms of the tested traditions of 
the human race and the requirements of human 


relations, is to be inculcated into everyone and 
insisted upon. The best minds in education and 
society should bring forth good and effective 
procedures for the teaching of ethics. 

At the same time, educators should assume 
that the system of ethical instruction might not 
work out to perfection. Consequently, they must 
be prepared with techniques for prevention of 
dishonesty in school and college, techniques such 
as scrupulous secrecy in examinations, reasonable 
questions in a variety of types, opportunities for 
retesting, and a greater emphasis on oral tests, 
interviews, and the student’s past record. 

Third, a consistent policy of justifiable pun- 
ishment should be adopted by responsible edu- 
cators where ethical teachings and preventive 
measures have fallen down. While, as history has 
shown, even extreme punitive measures have not 
prevented cheating, the chances are that most 
persons who are aware that the academics are tak- 
ing ethics most seriously would be deterred from 
dishonesty. They would learn that cribbing, 
ghost writing, and the like would carry penalties 
severe enough to cut short a career. 

It may be easy to judge others in an holier- 
than-thou fashion. Nevertheless, there comes a 
time when we in education must bear down on 
all kinds of lapses from ethics—the practice of 
right conduct, of good behavior, of proper atti-, 
tudes to the principles which have governed our 
way of life either as men or as professional work- 
ers. Let us by all means run efficient and effec- 
tive educational institutions. But let us at the 
same time make certain that our actions Will be 
directed in every way by what is ethical and 
moral. 


Borrowing for College 
By ALBERT B. HOOD 


Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 


Risine COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS and the increased 
emphasis on the importance of receiving a 
college education have resulted naturally in a 
heightened interest in the problem of the in- 
dividual’s financing of this college education. 
Banks and insurance companies are placing ad- 
ditiona! emphasis in their advertising on the 
need to save in advance for college. The rapid 
growth of the National Merit examination and 
scholarship program, as well as the National 
Defense Education Act loan funds provided by 
Congress, are notable examples of this increased 
concern. 

A relatively new type of organization interest- 
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ed in this problem is the educational finance 
company, set up to make loans to parents en- 
abling them to “spread out” the costs of their 
child’s college education. These organizations 
often use the words “education” and “fund” in 
their titles, frequently make use of college or 
foundation-type seals and letterheads, and show 
considerable interest in encouraging talented 
young people to further their education. At first 
glance, their literature might give the impression 
that they are some type of endowed foundation 
set up for this purpose, but, instead, they are 
finance or loan companies that recently have en- 
tered the field of educational financing. 
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Such companies often provide a generous 
supply of materials for principals, headmasters, 
counselors, and admissions officers to make avail- 
able to parents. (Loans generally are made to 
parents rather than to the students themselves.) 
These materials contain much valuable informa- 
tion about college expenses in addition to pro- 
moting various types of finance plans. Interest 
charges for these plans are usually listed at de- 
ceptively low rates, and true annual interest 
rates are considerably higher for these loans be- 
cause the total amount of loan money outstand- 
ing at any one time is far less than the total 
amount of the loan. Take, for example, a parent 
who “borrows” $1,200 from such a company to 
be repaid in 12 monthly installments. He might 
pay interest on this loan of about $50. This 
would be advertised as a little over four per 
cent, which is certainly a most reasonable rate 
of interest. The loan company, however, does 
not pay out the $1,200 in a lump sum, but pays 
it directly to the college as needed. In this case, 
if the student were attending a college operating 
under a quarter system, $400 would be sent to 
the college at the beginning of each quarter — in 
September, at the first of the year, and late in 
March. Thus, by the time the parent borrowed 
the second $400, he would have paid back all 
but $100 of the first $400. The average amount 
he would owe the loan company for the 12- 
month period would be about $360 on which he 
would pay $50 interest. This gives an annual 
interest rate of about 14%. 

The particular companies which have been 
doing educational financing on a_ nation-wide 
basis appear to be well-established and reputable 


corporations, and their interest rates are fairly 
competitive with those of other lending agencies. 
They do, however, provide only installment-type 
financing, and this represents one of the most 
expensive ways to borrow money, whether it is 
from a bank, a loan company, or even a credit 
union. Parents should consider this type of 
financing for educational expenses only if there 
are no other sources available to them. The an- 
nual interest rates of these types of loans tend 
to run from 9-12% from credit unions, 12% 
from banks, and at certain types of finance com- 
panies annual interest charges can total 20% or 
more. 

Types of much less expensive financing that 
parents should be urged to consider would in- 
clude the following: loan funds of the college 
itself (either NDEA or regular funds) may be 
obtained which usually are for extremely low 
interest rates and often none at all for long 
periods; home mortgages can be increased, mak- 
ing funds available at about six per cent; life 
insurance policies with a cash surrender value 
can be borrowed upon at rates of from 4-6% 
annual interest; banks often make unsecured 
loans to persons with good reputations and 
credit ratings at regular bank interest rates (in 
the vicinity of six per cent annually). 

Principals, counselors, and admissions officers 
should consider the installment-type finance 
plans of these educational loan companies only 
as last-resort financing for parents who are un- 
able to avail themselves of other sources. Even 
in these cases, finance plans of credit unions and 
banks should be explored and compared with 
the plans of these companies. 


DARE WE TEACH DOUBT? 


By ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


State University of New York, College at Albany 


Cou reasonable philosophic doubt remain one 
of our educational objectives at a time of fear 
like. the present? Such a question might seem 
directed primarily to departments of philosophy 
in the colleges and universities, but it should be 
a cogent one for all teachers on the secondary 
and higher levels who are concerned with the 
encouragement of really critical thinking in any 
area of subject matter. 

Intellectual doubt is an ideal which has had 
an honorable history since ancient times. Sextus 
Empiricus, the ancient exponent, was matched 
by the mathematician, Descartes, though the 
ancient thinker. made doubt a goal, while the 
modern mathematician defined it as a method. 
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In our own times, John Dewey was advocating 
in effect the discipline of doubt when he taught 
that every idea may be reconstructed for the 
sake of efficiency in situations as they arise in a 
changing world. Has this tradition come to an 
end? Have we been shocked out of doubt and 
into some new kind of dogmatism? 

When the present writer advocated for the 
first time shock methods in education, he had 
no conception of ‘the possibility that a world- 
wide public could become the victim of a vision 
of shocking consequences of ideological pride 
and rivalry. We who found shocking ideas stim- 
ulating have received far more than we had de- 
manded. Intellectual shock in the classroom is 
one thing; shock methods in world politics as 
conducted by great powers are another. Should 
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educators confine themselves now to methods of 
intellectual reassurance? 

If we are honest with ourselves, we cannot 
deny the fact that many of us feel, there are good 
grounds for doubt even in the rigorous disci- 
plines of formal logic and pure mathematics. 
Less mature sciences, such as sociology, for ex- 
ample, sometimes seem to be no more than a 
great mass of accumulated uncertainties. Some 
mathematicians argue that for every point in 
space we may substitute the idea of a micro-line, 
which they call an “infinitesimal segment.’” The 
very distinction between point and line becomes 
dubious. We need the concept of the infinite, 
yet in a certain sense a consideration of it could 
threaten all our numerical and logical concepts. 

It has been fashionable in recent decades to 
encourage students to doubt the value of specu- 
lative systems of belief. Many philosophers, ultra- 
liberal theologians and sociologists, and others 
have earned comfortable livings primarily by 
teaching a fashionable denial of the value of the 
great empires of faith. On the other hand, it has 
become somewhat fashionable to accept piously 
the brute facts of sense experience. The teacher 
who encourages his students to doubt the raw 
facts of situations as they arise might seem to be 
more comical than shocking. Perhaps it is for- 
tunate that the healthy young human being is, 
in a sense, insulated from education as a stimulus 
to universal doubt. In that sense, he might be 
fortunate to be uneducable. We must remain 
skeptical concerning this skepticism about edu- 
cation, however. 

Doubt arises with the quest for intellectual 
rigor. Consider the friendly exclamation to the 
effect that this is none other than John Smith. 
The logician is aware that the phrase “none 
other than” covers a lot of territory. Perhaps it 
covers an infinite territory. When we say that 
something is none other than the one and only 
solution to some problem, we pretend to have 
eliminated a considerable list of candidates. In- 
tellectual doubt at its best involves no narrow- 
ing of perspectives but, on the contrary, involves 
respect for the vast range and complexity of the 
situation in which a problem has been defined. 
An almost mystical sense of the variety and 
depth of the universe is entirely compatible with 
the most extreme doubt that we ever have the 
single best solution to any problem. When we 
identify and name an individual, we may not be 
certain about any of his characteristics but only 
about their general kind. Metaphorically speak- 
ing, it is easy to suppose that some small segment 
of a line’is really the extremé point of division. 

Dare we teach at all if we dare not teach 
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doubt? This is the serious question. In_ these 
shocking times, some of us may prefer not to 
teach at all, at least in the sense of encouraging 
or of exhibiting sustained critical thinking. Most 
of us, however, will rise to the new challenge, 
even should it be the final one. We offer one 
consolation to the dogmatist, however. The 
teaching of doubt is never a teaching of disbelief 
or of unbelief. The matter is never that simple. 
The student learns to doubt some statement 
when he learns to believe that the background 
of the statement contains arbitrary and question- 
able elements. The more one learns about the 
factors which determine or encourage the pro- 


posal solutions to problems, the more one 


doubts that any given solution is definitive. In 


a sense, human beliefs may be said to maintain 
a steady state. New discoveries promote new 
doubts, and doubt as a method can stimulate the 
search for novel solutions. We dare not teach 
the doubt that discourages inquiry and explora- 
tion. We dare not deny the doubt that encour- 
ages these things. Faith in freedom precludes 
retreat from some types of doubt. Such doubt 
will destroy tyranny but could only vindicate 
liberal democracy. We doubt, yet we hope; and 
those who dare not doubt feel no hope either. 
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IN EDUCATION 
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OSCAR HENRY COOPER: 


Texas Education Missionary* 
By RALPH TAYLOR WOOTTON 


Administrative Assistant to the President, Averett College, Danville, Va. 


Oscar Henry Cooper, acclaimed as “that grand 
old man of Texas education,” was unquestion- 
ably a master builder in the educational pro- 
gram of his state. In the variety of activities, in 
the length of service, in the distinctive fruitful- 
ness of his contribution, and in his scholarship, 
he attained respected excellence. His experiences 
extended to both denominational and_ public 
education. Frederick Eby contributed the ap- 
praisal: 


The greatest native born educator that Texas has ever 
produced was Oscar Henry Cooper. He did more to 
establish state and Christian education in Texas than any 
other single man. He did for Texas what Horace Mann 
did for Massachusetts. 


Preliminary to his acceditig to reputable distinc- 
tion, the Nestor of education had to spend him- 
self in overcoming public apathy and opposition. 
He was a missionary. 

Born in Panola County, Tex., in 1852, Cooper 
received an elementary education which includ- 
ed initial instruction at five years and the study 
of Latin at eight years. Scholarly private tutors 
provided the child’s early school experiences. 
Following the completion of work at Marshall 
University, the youth of 15 attended Yale, where 
he graduated with superior recognition. 

No part of his life meant more to Cooper than 
the six years, 1873-79, as president of Henderson 
Male and Female College, Henderson, Tex. Due 
to the small enrollment of the school, the ad- 
ministrator helped in the instructional program. 

A crucial meeting in the development of The 
University of Texas was held in January, 1879. 
Gov. O. M. Roberts had desired to convene a 
group of leading teachers in the state for the 
purpose of advising the legislature on the needs 
of public education. Cooper made the invita- 
tional appointment in Austin and was elected 
secretary of the meeting. Chairman W. C. Crane 
with Dr. Rufus C. Burleson and others sought 
io commit the conference to the New York plan 
of a State Board of Regents which was authorized 
to distribute the university funds and lands 
among existing colleges and universities. Cooper, 
a homo novus, and without the prestige of a 
wide reputation, felt the necessity of leading 
the opposition. Dr. Crane left the chair and ad- 
ministered a severe rebuke to the youthful edu- 
cator. No agreement could be reached. Cooper 
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Houston 


moved that the matter be postponed, and the 
motion was adopted. He afterwards recounted 
that if the “plan had been adopted we should 
have had no state university.” 

Cooper’s exodus from the ‘Austin session was 
but his inauguration of the role of leading stal- 
wart in the organization of The University of 
Texas. A quiescent potential of 40 years, the in- 
stitutional idea was soon to become another 
entry in the growing family of higher education 
in Texas. In October, 1879, at the opening day 
activities of Sam Houston Normal Institute in 
Huntsville, Cooper planted the “seed corn for 
the school” in the mind of Gov. O. M. Roberts. 
The chief executive approved the subject and 
sought additional information from Cooper. 
From that time until he drafted the University 
Bill for the legislature in 1881, the dynamic edu- 
cator expended himself for the movement. Gov. 
Roberts later commended Cooper as the most 
active person in the establishment of the school. 
J. D. Sandefer, the former distinguished presi- 


.dent of Hardin-Simmons University, evaluated 


Cooper as “the most potent factor in founding 


The University of Texas.” 


As a member of the original faculty of Sam 
Normal Institute (later, Sam Hou- 
ston State Teachers College), the young classi- 
cal scholar derived an intense realization of. the 
value of education as a subject for college in- 
struction: 

It was my privilege to project this idea into the think- 
ing of the educational leaders as far back as 1891, when 


I maintained that universities should provide for educa- 
tion on the same basis as for law, medicine, and theol- 


ogy. 

By popular election in 1886, Cooper attained 
the position of superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. His administration was both vigorous and 
successful. Aggressive measures were needed to 
bring the public schools of Texas out of their 
chaotic condition and to put them on the road 
to higher accomplishment. The superintendent 
saw clearly the goals which should be attained, 
and he began his campaign to reach the objec- 
tives, ignoring any obstacle ‘to or any criticism 
of his methods. He put into play a characteristic 


* Based on Ralph Taylor Wootton, “Oscar Henry 
Cooper: Master Builder in Texas Education,” copyrighted 
dissertation (Austin, Tex.: University of Texas, 1959). 
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of his whole life: that of fighting unafraid and 
undeterred for what he believed to be the cor- 
rect measures for education in Texas. Efficiency 
in the schools was impaired by the want of a 
sound financial basis; lack of adequate provi- 
sions for teacher certification; by the omission of 
uniformity in organizing schools, their super- 
vision, and an acceptable method for the scho- 
lastic census. The state education officer dis- 
covered in many counties the value of the com- 
mon jail exceeded that of all the school prop- 
erty. He accomplished much by laying the foun- 
dation for county supervision, uniform text- 
books, high schools, quality standards for teach- 
ers and teaching, general local taxation, more 
effective supervision for rural schools, and many 
other constructive movements. # 

On Sept. 1, 1890, Cooper assumed the super- 
intendency at Galveston, Tex., where he im- 
mediately devoted his energies to building a 
system of the first rank. The schools of the sea- 
port city were awarded one of the eight gold 
medals offered by the Paris Exposition for the 
best school work in the U.S. No other southern 
city was represented in the list. 

While at Galveston, Cooper was honored with 
the LL.D. by the University of Nashville in 
1891. He was awarded the same degree by Bay- 
lor University in 1914 and the Litt. D. by Sim- 
mons University (formerly Simmons College) in 
1925. 

Cooper was president of Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex., 1899-1902, and Simmons College, 
Abilene, Tex., 1902-09. His administration at 
the private institutions was profoundly signifi- 


cant in that the schools received a new standard 
and a stimulus for scholarly attainment. 

Cooper died on Aug. 22, 1932, in Abilene. At 
the final rites, Dean T. U. Taylor, The Univer- 
sity of Texas, memorialized him: 


As a teacher I have known few equals and no 
superior. I am told he died poor in this world’s 
goods, bu& he died a millionaire, a millionaire in the 
affection afd love and the work and good he has done 
for the boy§ and girls of old Texas. . . . I say to you 
in all candofjif you want to gee his monument, look at 
the seven Teachers Colleges in Texas, the State Univer- 
sity and all that grew cut of it; and the one million, four 
hundred thousand scholastics now in Texas, and you will 
read the monument of O. H. Cooper... . 

The judicious epithets were not to be the 
terminal remarks on Cooper. Recognition of 
his services as “ “Fhe Father of Public Schools’ 
in this state” was made by a resolution in the 
Senate of Texas. 

Directly engaged in educational work in his 
own state for almost 60 years, Cooper knew per- 
sonally and was a counselor alongside the re- 
nowned men who formed the cultural back- 
ground of Texas civilization—R. C. Burleson, 


_W. C. Crane, Barnas Sears, O. N. Hollingsworth, 


Ashbel Smith, Gov. O. M. Roberts, W. S. Sutton, 
P. W. Horn, S. P. Brooks, and S. M. N. Marrs. 
An important meeting on education was never 
conducted in which he did not have an essential 
part. But with all of his mundane concerns, he 
preserved and added to his deeper convictions: 

It is ten-fold more essential that a boy or girl should 
go out into the world with a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, and with a well-trained and at- 
tuned mind teedo the one and shun the other, than that 


they should be able to repeat from) lid to lid, and word 
for word, the content of every book in the course. 
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The Teacher Salary Problem in Britain’ 


By SIR DAVID ECCLES 


Minister of Education, Great Britain 


Essence of the Problem 

The essence of the problem is this: since the war suc- 
cessive Governments have tried at one and the same time 
to maintain full-employment, stable prices and a satisfac- 
tory balance of payments, knowing full well that they 
could not have full-employment without the other two. 
From time to time post-war Governments have, so to 
speak, failed to Keep these three balls in the air at once, 
and gradually, all too slowly, the major cause of these 
recurrent failures has become apparent. This cause or 
malady has been the excessive growth of incomes over the 
growth of the capacity to pay, measured by changes in 
national productivity. 

You will have noticed that Governments of both parties 
have struggled with this problem. The Labour Govern- 
ment tried physical controls and had to resign rather than 
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face a second devaluation, The Gonservatives then tried 
the classical weapons of monetary and_ fiscal restraints 
upon demand. We raised the interest-rate, contracted the 
credit-base and took money out of circulation by taxation, 
All these methods created conditions in which it was hard- 
er for inflation to run riot, but in themselves they have 
proved insufficient to stop inflation altogether. 

The reason is now beyond any doubt. In conditions of 
full-employment the demands for higher incomes—wages, 
salaries and profits—have not been held down to the level 
which the country could afford, The climax to this losing 
battle came in 1960 when incomes of all kinds rose by 
£1,450 million against an unusually big increase in the 


* Statement to the Burnham Committee giving the main 
issues in the present situation, Sept. 4, 1961. 
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Gross National Product but still one of only £650 million. 
The result was a swift and almost unmanageable deteri- 
oration in the balance of payments. Sterling was sold all 
over the world and in July alone we lost £114 million 
from the reserves, reducing the total to £876 million. 

We have now to bring the general public to realize that 
unless permanent control over this recurrent malady can 
be achieved nothing can stop renewed pressure on the 
pound with most serious risks for the whole Sterling Area. 
I say “nothing” can stop it because I rule out large-scale 
unemployment which could, ay it did before the war, 
effectively check excessive rises it} incomes and prices, 


Government Objective 

gJur object therefore is clear and definite. How can we 
in conditions of full-employment, not freeze incomes— 
that would be a policy of stagnation and despair—but keep 
them within the limits of economic growth? 

If you examine how it came about that in 1960, when 
the cost of living was more or less steady, we paid our- 
selves £1,450 milllon more, you find it was largely due to 
the leap-frogging by one claimant after another without 
reference to the national econgmic circumstances, Pretty 
well every claim conceded by industry, and not a few in 
the public sector, triggered off other claims, and so the 
round went on, 

I am not challenging the doctrine of comparability in 
itself, it is a very human doctrine, but it leads us into 
great trouble when it is applied without reference to the 
total of increases which the nation can afford. And this 
is the right place to emphasize that in this respect there 
has been nothing specifically wrong with Burnham, noth- 
ing peculiar to Burnham alone, What has now to be 
looked at is a general weakness in our methods of award- 
ing ourselves increases in incomes. We seem to have 
created a built-in stimulus to inflation, 


The Choice 

These are the background facts against which the Gov- 
ernment had to choose between a growing threat to the 
pound and to employment on the one hand, and on the 
other the working out of a satisfactory system for relating 
wages and salaries to increases in national productivity, I 
think you will agree that we are right to set our face 
against the first and go all out for the second. 

Now of course it is true that in conditions of full- 
employment excessive‘rises in incomes are likely to start 
in the private sector where an increase in costs can be 
passed on to the consumer—the domestic consumer—not 
the overseas buyer, But the Government. could hardly 
hope to influence the private sector unless it gave a lead 
in the public sector. 

This explains the Chancellor's action which has two 
objects. First, while the dangerous pressure on the sterl- 
ing exchange persists he has to restrain any additions to 
purchasing power to the smallest amounts possible; and 
secondly he wants to give time to work out new arrange- 
ments which will relate total increases in incomes to the 
national rate of growth, You can see every day moves to 
make the pause widely effective. I will not recite them but 
they show we are in earnest and that there is no question, 
of the teachers being singled out. 

There is in all this new thinking a special relevance to 
the teachers and you mav be interested to know that I 
myself have been giving anxious thought to this problem 
for a long time, because under the recurring threat of 
inflation it has seemed to me well-nigh impossible to im- 
prove any profession's relative position. We must there- 
fore devise a system under which it would be possible to 
grant a salary increase which did not touch off other 
claims that went beyond what the nation can afford. 

The logic here is inexorable, and for someone like my- 
self who has always held it would be right to improve the 
status of the teacher, new arrangements of the kind I have 
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described would be manifestly what we in education ought 
to welcome. 

Here then is the heart of the matter: economic condi- 
tions have so changed since the war that betterment can- 
not be safely achieved until we have accepted a measure 
of control over the consequential leap-frogging. We have, 
so to speak, lost our freedom to make rational changes; to 
regain it, we must agree to serve the community as a 
whole 


The Present Claim 

Coming now to the present claim of the teachers, This 
was the most important outstanding claim at the time the 
Chancellor had to announce the pause. Faced with a 
financial crisis how should a Government have acted 
towards the teachers’ claim? Every consideration of prud- 
ence urged us not to agree to any further increases in 
purchasing-power anywhere. You could not know, but we 
knew how fast the gold reserves were running out in July. 

But my colleagues agreed, that the teachers should be 
given the maximum which would not provoke leap-frog- 
ging by others. 

Taking this standpoint we arrived at £42 million as the 
most we could offer. This compared well with other salary 
increases, and of course in these comparisons what mat- 
ters most to individual salary earners is the scales them- 
selves. In putting a limit of £42 million one must look not 
only at the total figure but the way it is distributed, and 
as you know [ think it most important that the differen- 
tials which the Committee negotiated should be retained. 

So the question has had to be asked in public whether 
£42 million was reasonable in present circumstances? It 
is not out of line with other salary increases. It will permit 
a good rise on the basic scale though not so much on the 
differentials as I myself would wish, It is the largest 
amount of money ever offered at one settlement and I 
can hardly think that the Committee would be wise to 
insist on legislation to put it into operation, 

The £42 million is offered as a settlement of the out- 
standing claim, That is to say, when we come to the next 
round of negotiations—and I will say something about this 
in a minute—the obviously sensible course will be to con- 
sider teachers’ salaries afresh, both as regards the amount 
of increase and the distribution. No one can tell now what 
then would be possible or desirable on either score. 


Government Does Not Insist on Terminal Date 

The duration of the £42 million award is important. 
When the Committee put forward the £4714 million 
award the terminal date was to be 3lst March, 1964, The 
Government does not insist on any terminal date for the 
£42 million, and for this reason: clearly the length of the 
pause and any arrangements which may be made for 
bringing increases in wages and salaries into a more ap- 
propriate relation with increases in national productivity 
are likely to affect teachers as well as other salary earners. 
Keeping this in mind we are content that there should 
be no terminal date to the £42 million award, 

I believe it is to the advantage of all parties to leave 
the position open in this way so that we can all re-assess 
the situation when the pause is over and in the light of 
any new arrangements. 

After the long record of agreed settlements this cannot 
help being a sad occasion for the Burnham Committee. 
In the Ministry we are well able to appreciate that, But 
no Committee, no Minister, is an island entirely to him- 


‘self, We are all members of a rapidly changing world, and 


if anyone here is tempted to see in what I have said a 
funeral oration let him take heart from the lines in 
Richard II 
“Even through the hollow eyes of death I spy 
life peering” 
and let him remember that the battle for freedom, never 
broken off, like other battles, changes weapons and its 
terrain from age to age. 


‘School and Society 





CONFERENCE 


The Comparative Education Society in Europe 


A Comparative Education Society in Europe was formed 
in May, 1961, during the closing sessions .of a three-day 
meeting of comparative educators held in London. The 
conference was the third of its kind in Europe. In 1951, 
a few scholars met informally in London; in 1955, a larger 
conference was arranged by the Unesco Institute for Edu- 
cation in Hamburg, This year, the meeting was jointly 
sponsored and planned by the University of London In- 
stitute of Education and the Hamburg Institute. Over 50 
invited participants from some 11 European countries at- 
tended—a reflection of the growth of interest over the 
past decade in comparative education. 

The widely-ranging agenda presented the joint chair- 
men, Prof. J. A. Lauwerys of London University and Prof. 
Ph.J. Idenburg of Amsterdam University, with an exacting 
task. Yet, it revealed aspects of comparative education 
which have perennial appeal. ‘I raditionally, and increas- 
ingly since World War [I, comparative educators have 
studied foreign systems of education with the object of 
improving their own. The improved possibilities of using 
comparative studies as a basis for the planned develop- 
ment and reform of education received great attention at 
the conference. Significantly, this role was stressed by the 
representatives of international organizations whose advice 
is frequently sought by ministries of education throughout 
the world. The other main aspect which received atten- 
tion was teaching and research, The need was recognized 
to improve and extend both with a view to strengthening 
the subject as an academic discipline, to developing among 
intending teachers what has been referred to as the 
“comparative approach,” and to improving international 
understanding and mutual co-operation. 

It was with the promotion of these objectives in mind 
that the decision was made to form the Comparative 
Education Society in Europe. Although details of the 
society's constitution and its specific aims were not worked 
out fully, it was apparent from the discussions that mem- 
> bers hoped the society would encourage and help to pro- 
mote the study of comparative education by holding 
conferences, issuing reports, and initiating research pro- 
jects, Conditions of membership were discussed. It was 
thought that the best interests of the society would be 
served, at least initially, by restricting membership to 
persons actively engaged in some capacity or other in 
comparative education. New members, it was felt, should 
be sponsored by two existing members, Otherwise, no re- 
strictions were to be placed on membership and, indeed, 
it was hoped that, although the majority of members 
would be European, colleagues throughout the world 
would join the society. 

So that the work of the society would begin, provisional 
officers were elected, Prof, Lauwerys was made chairman. 
Prof. Idenburg and Dr. P. Rossellé, International Burea: 
of Education, were elected vice-chairmen and Brian 
Holmes, University of London Institute of Education, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1, secretary-treasurer, whose 
address will be used for correspondence. The officers, with 
the help of a committee, were instructed to draw up a 
constitution for presentation to members for approval. 
They also were instructed to prepare a brief report of the 
conference, prepare and circulate a list of members, and 
plan to hold a further conference within two years, pre- 
ferably in the spring, 1962, The officers also were asked 
to contact countries throughout the world with aims simi- 
lar to those envisaged for the new society with the object 
of co-operating closely with them. 

Four distinguished pioneers of comparative education 
were made honorary members of the society. Three of 
them—Dr. N. Hans, Dr, F. Hilker, and Prof. F, A, Schnei- 
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der—were present at the meeting. The hope was expressed 
that the fourth—Prof, I, L. Kandel—would be able to 
honor with his presence subsequent meetings of the so- 
ciety. The work of these men undoubtedly has inspired 
many educationalists to seek a clearer understanding of 
education through comparative studies, Yet, none of them 
has remained detached from affairs; they all have seen 
their work as contributing in some measure to the better- 
ment of mankind, Members of the new Comparative 
Education Society in Europe revealed a similar sense of 
responsibility and obligation. It is the hope of members 
that the activities of the society might make some con- 
tribution to this noble but difficult task. 
BRIAN HOLMES 
University of London 
Institute of Education 
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Distinctive Aids 
to Education 


Benson @ Morris @ Noll 


Charles S. Benson. 
This recent text treats school finance as a sub-area of the field 
of public finance. Two main themes are developed—how a 
decentralized system of public education can command the 
resources necessary to perform its tasks and how the available 
resources can be effectively utilized in processes of instruction. 


580 pp. 1961 $7.00 


HWP ORoOPH WN) THE AVERTCAN SCHOOL- An Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Education. Van Cleve Morris. 
An original approach—from a consideration of the central 
problems of philosophy and the various “answers” of the five 
principal philosophic systems to the application of each of the . 
philosophies to current issues in the American school. 492 pp. 


1961 - $6.00 


MEASEREVE? 


Victor H. Noll. 
This comprehensive book (1) provides an orientation to the 
field of measurement and evaluation in education, (2) presents 
in simple form the elements of measurement and statistical 
theory, (3) offers a guide for selecting suitable standardized 
tests, and (4) develops the understanding and skill necessary 


for constructing tests. 437 pp. 1957 $6.50 
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